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My  Fellow  Citizens  of  Illinois — Since  I became  your  Governor  a 
year  and  a half  ago  I have,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  many  radio  sta- 
tions, talked  to  you  every  six  months  about  your  state  government. 

It  is  time  to  make  another  such  report,  although  I know  you  are 
far  more  interested  in  Korea  than  Springfield.  We  have  drawn  the 
sword  in  unprecedented  defense  of  peace,  security  and  justice,  and  I 
add  my  prayers  to  yours  for  a speedy  end  to  this  cynical,  brutal,  un- 
provoked aggression  with  all  its  appalling  possibilities. 

My  report  to  you  last  January  marked  the  end  of  my  first  year 
as  your  Governor.  This  report  marks  the  half-way  point  in  our  two- 
year  budgeting  period— the  biennium  we  call  it.  So  I want  to  tell  you 
something  of  developments  during  the  past  six  months  and  also  some- 
thing about  the  state’s  financial  situation  at  this  half-way  point. 

I know  budgets  and  income  and  outgo  are  dull  and  probably  I 
5?  should  not  talk  about  them  over  the  radio.  Lots  of  people  tell  me  not 
^ ^ ^ least  not  to  talk  about  the  bad  news,  and  budgets  seem  to  be 

j always  bad  news.  But  if  you  run  a business — or  even  a family — you 
-*  know  there  always  comes  a time  when  they  have  to  be  discussed.  And 
after  all,  the  Governor  is  just  the  manager  of  a part  of  the  state’s  busi- 
ness and  you  are  the  stockholders  in  that  business.  It  seems  to  me, 
then,  that  even  if  it  is  not  good  politics  to  talk  about  taxes  and  our 
financial  affairs,  it  is  good  management  to  keep  the  stockholders  in- 
formed about  their  business. 

I don’t  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  what  the  people  don't  know 
won’t  hurt  them.  We  will  all  have  to  solve  our  problems  sometime  and 
the  more  we  know  about  them  and  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better 
we’ll  be  prepared  to  solve  them  intelligently  when  we  have  to. 

Special  Session  Report 

But  first  I want  to  tell  you  about  the  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture which  has  just  ended,  it  came  about  this  way.  Congress  recently 
passed  a rent  control  law  which  expires  the  end  of  this  year  unless  a 
city  asks  that  federal  rent  control  be  continued  for  a further  six  months. 
There  was  a highly  technical  legal  question  as  to  whether  Illinois  cities 
had  power  to  ask  for  this  further  six  months  of  rent  control.  So  it 
seemed  desirable  for  the  legislature  to  give  the  cities  such  authority 
now,  since  by  the  time  of  the  next  regular  session  it  would  be  too  late. 

Secondly,  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission  reported  to  me  that 
it  might  run  out  of  money  for  relief  payments  before  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  case  load. 
Lastly,  Mayor  Kennedy  advised  me  that  Chicago’s  financial  plight  was 
desperate  and,  if  it  were  to  maintain  adequately  such  essential  services 
as  fire  and  police  protection,  it  could  not  safely  wait  until  the  legislature 
met  next  January  to  get  authority  to  raise  additional  revenue!  I was 
informed  that  many  downstate  cities  were  in  similar  straits. 

So  I asked  the  legislature  to  meet  to  deal  with  these  emergencies 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  non-controversial  and  non-political.  I was 
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wrong  as  to  the  latter,  and  politics  was  here  in  a big  way,  as  usual ! 
Personally  I should  think  a little  less  maneuvering  for  advantage — a 
little  less  politics— might  be  better  politics.  But  perhaps  the  members 
were  just  warming  up  for  the  elections  this  fall.  If  so,  it  promises  to 
be  a lively  autumn  ! 

The  legislation  I requested  with  respect  to  rent  control  was  en- 
acted, and  now  each  community  may  make  its  own  decision  on  whether 
it  wishes  federal  controls  to  continue  past  January  1.  But  that's  all 
the  session  accomplished.  The  mountain  labored  but  brought  forth  no 
funds  for  the  Public  Aid  Commission  and  no  action  to  let  Chicago 
raise  its  own  funds.  The  Eepublican  leaders  would  not  even  let  Chicago 
raise  half  the  money  they  admit  it  needs  without  attaching  impossible 
conditions.  They  refused  to  provide  any  additional  funds  for  the 
Public  Aid  Commission  which  may  mean  another  special  session  later — 
at  a cost  of  $150,000 — and  no  restoration  of  the  cuts  in  allocations  to 
maintain  suitable  standards  of  health  and  decency. 

I was  surprised  and  sorry  that  the  welfare  of  the  less  fortunate 
and  also  of  Chicago — half  the  people  of  the  state — did  not  receive  more 
sympathetic  consideration. 

But  the  Eepublican  Senators  had  another  proposal  to  assist  Chi- 
cago and  they  petitioned  me  to  call  another  special  session  to  consider 
it.  They  proposed  that  the  state  take  over  Chicago's  hospital  expenses 
for  the  poor  and  thus  make  available  to  the  city  government  some  $3  to 
$4  millions  a year.  But  they  neglected  to  say  it  would  cost  the  state 
some  $10  or  $12  millions  a year  to  do  so,  or  where  the  money  was 
coming  from.  So  I said  last  week,  and  I say  again,  that  I will  not  com- 
mit the  state  to  any  huge  new  spending  program,  however  fair,  just 
and  proper,  unless  the  money  has  been  provided.  I will  not  tolerate  an 
increase  in  the  state's  burdens  when  we  haven't  enough  revenue  to  sup- 
port our  present  burdens  beyond  this  biennium. 

Many  Advancements  Noted 

So  much  for  the  special  session.  In  my  report  last  January  I out- 
lined what  had  been  accomplished  and  what  we  had  failed  to  accomplish 
in  my  first  year  as  Governor,  or  as  “housekeeper"  of  the  state  which  is 
a better  word  for  this  job.  I was  full  of  enthusiasm — our  progress, 
improvements  and  reforms  were  many  and  gratifying.  I am  still  enthus- 
iastic about  the  possibilities  of  lifting  Illinois  to  the  top  of  the  heap. 
Already  we  have  taken  a nationally  conspicuous  position  in  many  fields, 
including  law  enforcement — whether  it  be  tax  dodgers,  medical  quacks, 
trucks  that  are  too  heavy  or  gamblers  that  are  too  hungry.  We  have  cut 
operating  costs  sharply,  tightened  things  up  all  across  the  front  from 
expense  accounts  to  purchasing  practices.  I sometimes  think  what  we 
are  doing  in  many  fields  and  the  people  we  have  entrusted  to  do  it 
attract  more  attention  outside  of  Illinois  than  inside. 

But  the  most  important  achievement  of  all  is  intangible — the  better 
moral  tone,  technical  quality  and  morale  of  our  state  government.  It 
can't  be  measured  in  dollars  or  statistics,  but  you  can  see  it  and  feel  it 
and  I am  proud  of  the  many  men  and  women  in  state  service  who  have 


brought  it  about.  1 could  leave  no  better  legacy  to*  my  successor  and  to 
you  taxpayers. 

Our  aim  has  been  a better  job  with  fewer  employees.  We  have  done 
away  with  most  of  the  loafers,  I hope  all  of  them.  But  I won’t  guarantee 
it,  yet ! We  have  ended  the  old  practice  of  political  payrollers.  We 
propose  to  prevent  its  recurrence  by  public  reports  on  total  employees 
and  payroll  costs  for  the  departments  under  my  control  so  that  the 
public  can  see  for  itself  what’s  happening.  There  won’t  be  the  customary 
payroll  padding  before  elections — at  your  expense — if  I can  prevent  it, 
and  I think  I can. 

Genuine  Civil  Service 

We  are  making  progress  toward  a genuine  civil  service  in  Illinois. 
We  found  some  9,000  people  in  various  civil  service  positions  who  had 
not  been  examined  and  certified.  We  are  whittling  this  down  by  calling 
examinations  and  I intend  that  when  I leave  this  job  the  facts  regarding 
civil  service  in  Illinois  will  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  law.  In  this 
connection  I was  disappointed  last  week  by  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
confirm  John  Weigel  as  President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission — a 
fine  man  of  long,  conscientious,  non-political  public  service  in  Illinois 
and  our  national  government.  Civil  service  and  merit  systems  don’t 
mingle  very  well  with  politics.  He  has  my  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice 
he  made  to  serve  me  and  I hope  the  Senate’s  action  won’t  make  it  any 
harder  to  induce  good,  fearless  men  to  serve  the  government.  It’s  hard 
enough  as  it  is. 

We  have  had  to  add  some  attendants  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  where  we  are  attempting  to  bring  our  mental  hospitals  up  to 
decent,  humane  standards;  likewise,  in  the  Public  Aid  Commission  and 
the  Division  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  increased  loads  have  made 
more  employees  inevitable.  I do  not  like  these  increases,  but  I feel  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction  when  we  cut  payrolls  where  the  services 
are  not  needed  and  increase  them  where  they  are.  And  I am  happy  to 
say  that  most  all  the  other  departments  under  my  jurisdiction  have 
fewer  people  now  than  they  have  had  for  some  years.  The  state  employees 
are  working  for  their  money — and  they’re  working  harder  than  ever 
before. 

With  fewer  employees,  for  example,  the  Department  of  Registra- 
tion and  Education,  which  regulates  some  23  trades  and  professions,  has 
increased  its  inspections  47  per  cent.  And  I want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
its  Director,  Noble  Puffer. 

The  Department  of  Revenue,  for  the  first  time,  has  an  effective 
system  of  rigid  control  and  review  of  the  activities  of  its  investigators. 
The  result:  over  2,000  business  firms  which  had  been  wholly  evading 
sales  taxes  for  years  have  been  uncovered.  The  Department  is  also  after 
some  1,200  delinquent  taxpayers  who  owe  the  state  over  $7,500,000:  in 
back  taxes. 

Our  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  first  among  the  states  in 
the  number  of  cattle  under  supervision  against  disease.  Inspection  of 
seed  samples  has  increased  25  per  cent.  Grain  inspection  has  been  put 
on  a self-supporting  basis  for  the  first  time  in  40  years.  In  the  Foods 
and  Dairies  Division,  with  25  per  cent  fewer  employees,  revenue  has 
increased  10  per  cent,  prosecutions  and  fines  100  per  cent,  and  sample 
inspections  240  per  cent. 
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The  Department  substantially  reduced  the  huge  deficit  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Fair  in  1949  and  we  are  going  to  further  reduce  its  cost  until 
the  Fair  is  placed  on  a reasonable  financial  basis.  Despite  these  reduc- 
tions, the  1950  Fair  promises  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever — and  I 
hope  to  see  you  all  there. 

Progress  In  Conservation 

The  Department  of  Conservation  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  con- 
serving wildlife  and  promoting  fishing  and  hunting.  We  have  aban- 
doned the  so-called  large  lakes  program,  started  in  the  preceding  admin- 
istration, because  of  its  great  expense.  But  Leonard  Schwartz,  the 
Director  of  Conservation,  has  successfully  promoted  a cooperative  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  small  lakes,  and  Illinois  is  now  second 
among  the  states  in  this  field.  Funds  are  provided  by  local  sponsoring 
bodies,  not  by  the  taxpayers,  and  the  Department  contributes  engineering 
and  technical  advice. 

In  reforestation,  we  have  just  completed  our  largest  planting  pro- 
gram. Over  2,000,000  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  on  Illinois  farms 
this  year,  and  nearly  5,000,000  produced  and  distributed  to  landowners. 

We’ve  done  something  else  in  this  Department  I hope  you  approve  of. 
We  have  done  away  with  the  special  deputy  game  wardens — the  “I  gotta 
drag”  boys  with  little  gold  stars,  provided  at  state  expense.  There  were 
10,000  of  them.  Although  I shouldn't  make  political  wisecracks  in  this 
report,  after  looking  over  the  list  I concluded  that  there  must  be  more 
special  deputies  than  rabbits,  and  that  the  only  animal  most  of  them 
could  recognize  on  sight  was  the  elephant.  In  three  years,  10,144  regular 
wardens  and  special  deputies  made  1800  arrests.  Last  year  alone,  our 
staff  of  133  regular  game  wardens  made  1500  arrests  for  violation  of 
the  game  codes. 

The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Public  Safety  sponsored  important 
conferences  during  the  past  few  months,  to  reduce  accidents  on  our 
highways  and  in  our  factories.  The  costs,  both  human  and  economic, 
of  these  accidents  are  appalling.  The  public  interest,  participation  and 
cooperation  in  these  conferences  surprised  me,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  substantial  improvement  in  our  industrial  and  highway 
safety  records  will  result  from  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  these 
conferences. 

The  Insurance  Department,  under  Harry  Hershey’s  able  direction, 
has  saved  nearly  $12  million  in  premiums  for  Illinois  policyholders 
while  spending  $270,000  less  than  its  appropriation. 

State  Police  Out  Of  Politics 

When  I spoke  to  you  just  a year  ago  I reported  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  enactment  of  my  proposal  to  take  the  State  Police  out  of  politics. 
The  task  is  virtually  completed  now,  six  months  ahead  of  time. 

The  law  contemplated  that  by  January  1 of  next  year  the  force 
should  be  equally  divided  between  Democrats  and  Republicans;  and 
thereafter  selection,  promotion  and  discharge  should  be  determined  by 
merit  alone  regardless  of  politics.  It  has  been  a difficult,  painful  job  to 
interview,  examine  and  select  on  the  basis  of  rigid  physical,  mental  and 
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moral  standards  the  best  ones  to  add  and  the  best'to  subtract  from  the 
force.  The  process  of  attaining  equality  has  caused  dissatisfaction  among 
political  leaders  of  both  parties.  It  was  bound  to  be  that  way.  Pain 
seems  to  be  always  the  price  of  political  progress,  and  considering  the 
infinite  human  difficulties  involved  I think  the  Police  Merit  Board  I 
appointed  has  done  the  job  well  and  fairly. 

The  new  prospect  of  real  career  service  in  the  State  Police  has 
attracted  young  men  of  very  high  calibre,  and  there  is  a new  spirit  at 
work  which  promises  to  make  our  State  Police  force  one  of  the  best  in 
the  nation. 

Speaking  of  the  State  Police  reminds  me  that  last  week  I witnessed 
the  weighing  of  the  one-millionth  truck  since  we  commenced  more  than 
a year  ago  to  enforce  the  law  against  overloaded  trucks  which  do  such 
incalculable  damage  to  our  highways.  Forty-four  thousand  drivers  have 
been  arrested,  and  $750,000  in  fines  collected.  We  are  getting  results. 
At  the  outset  about  14  per  cent  of  the  trucks  weighed  were  overweight. 
Now  only  about  4 per  cent  are  overweight. 

I have  nothing  against  the  truckers.  Most  of  them  try  conscien- 
tiously to  comply  with  the  law.  But  the  persistent  violators  who  find 
it  profitable  to  overload  are  still  with  us  in  large  numbers.  And  it’s 
costing  you  money  to  protect  our  highways.  One  reason  government 
eosts  so  much  is  that  some  of  the  people  who  complain  about  the  cost — 
and  truckers  are  not  the  only  ones — don’t  seem  to  have  much  regard 
for  their  own  responsibility  to  reduce  the  cost  of  government. 

Gambling  Laws  Enforced 

The  enforcement  of  the  gambling  laws  is  another  example  of 
unnecessary  expense.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the  police  I have  had 
to  use  them  now  and  then  to  do  what  you  elect  and  pay  local  officials 
to  do. 

You  have  heard  about  the  raids  on  commercialized  gambling  in 
various  counties  where  the  resistance  to  law  enforcement  was  stubborn. 
Carefully  planned  and  skillfully  executed,  they  have  raised  the  level 
of  respect  for  law  enforcement  in  Illinois  in  quarters  where  it  had  sunk 
very  low  indeed. 

The  State  Police  have  done  a good  job — a job  they  ought  not  to 
have  to  do.  If  state’s  attorneys,  sheriffs,  mayors  and,  most  of  all,  you 
who  vote  them  in  and  out  of  office,  do  as  good  a job  we  can  end  with 
no  expense  this  sinister  threat  to  the  good  name  of  Illinois.  In  doing 
so  you  will  be  paying  more  than  lip  service  to  local  self-government.  You 
will  be  doing  something  instead  of  talking  about  arresting  the  concen- 
tration of  authority  at  higher  and  higher  levels  of  government. 

I view  these  raids  less  as  a crackdown  on  commercial  gambling 
and  more  as  a breakdown  of  local  government. 

I want  to  say  something  about  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  biggest  of  our  state  departments,  which,  among  other  things,  cares 
for  some  48,000  patients.  Last  January  I pointed  out  that  the  popu- 
lation of  our  mental  institutions  was  growing  alarmingly.  Overcrowd- 
ing is  a serious  and  constant  problem  in  all  the  states.  Here  in  Illinois 
we  are  attacking  it  from  several  angles. 
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1.  We  have  improved  our  salary  scales,  working  conditions  and 
personnel  practices  so  as  to  attract  and  retain  more  and  better  profes- 
sional people  and  thus  improve  treatment  and  the  discharge  rate. 

2.  The  legislature  provided  funds  to  do  some  long  deferred  mod- 
ernization and  remodelling,  and  to  increase  bed  capacity  a little  in  some 
of  the  hospitals. 

3.  A year  ago  we  acquired  from  the  Federal  Government  a large 
military  hospital  at  Galesburg  at  almost  no  cost  to  the  state.  It  will 
soon  be  ready  to  accommodate  almost  2,000  patients,  mostly  older  people 
who  need  largely  custodial  care,  thus  relieving  somewhat  the  psychiatric 
care  problem  in  other  hospitals.  We  are  instituting  there  an  important 
research  program  in  diseases  of  the  old  who  constitute  35  per  cent  of 
our  mental  patients. 

4.  We  are  starting  this  year  the  construction  of  a large  new  hos- 
pital at  Tinley  Park  near  Chicago  which  will  ultimately  accommodate 
some  3,500  to  4,000  patients. 

Mental  Health  Problems 

But,  my  friends,  building  on  this  scale  is  frightfully  expensive 
and  we  can  never  catch  up.  Moreover,  if  admission  is  too  easy  institu- 
tions can  become  a dumping  ground  for  community  problems.  As  such 
they  may  actually  tend  to  increase  or  create  dependency.  Even  if  we 
could  afford  them,  then,  institutions  are  not  the  whole  answer.  Preven- 
tion, catching  cases  in  time  in  the  local  communities,  can  help  a lot  to 
relieve  our  burden. 

So  we  are  also  attacking  this  dreadfully  expensive  responsibility 
by  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  organization  of  community  mental 
health  clinics  in  our  larger  cities,  and  also  by  stepping  up  the  family 
care  program — placing  improved  patients  in  boarding  homes.  It  is  far 
cheaper  for  the  state  and  far  better  for  the  patient  to  lead  a more  normal 
wholesome  life  in  a friendly,  supervised  boarding  home  than  a great 
hospital. 

Now  that’s  a superficial  outline  of  our  approach  to  one  of  the  big- 
gest, most  expensive  state  problems.  I think  it  imperative  to  return  to 
the  localities  some  of  the  social  welfare  functions  which  in  recent  years 
were  shifted  to  the  state  and  federal  governments.  A revival  of  local 
social  consciousness  and  responsibility  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  antidote 
to  an  expanding  welfare  state. 

I wish  I could  mention  the  fine  progress  of  some  of  the  other  agen- 
cies— how  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  other  agencies  have  reduced  operating  costs  and 
increased  inspections  and  services  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  administrative  side — the  housekeeping  side — we  are  still 
forging  ahead.  But  in  the  background  there  is  always  the  question  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Where  do  we  stand  here? 

Highway  Construction  Crisis 

One  of  our  most  pressing  financial  problems  is  the  highways.  I 
hope  I shall  never  be  guilty  of  using  the  word  “crisis”  loosely,  but  I do 
think  it  applies  to  our  roads.  I shall  not  repeat  what  I have  said  so 
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often  before  on  this  subject  and  anyway  your  own  eyes  tell  you  the 
true  story. 

We  have  been  doing  what  we  can  with  what  we  have.  Last  January 
I told  you  that  highway  construction  costs  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  were  approximately  18  per  cent  under  the  last  half  of  1948. 
During  the  last  six  months  we  have  been  getting  nearly  29  per  cent 
more  for  our  state  highway  dollar.  To  say  I am  pleased  would  be  an 
understatement.  What’s  more,  further  savings  are  probable  during  the 
present  construction  season  as  a result  of  new  practices,  construction 
methods  and  design. 

We  are  not  resting  on  our  oars  and  we  will  go  on  saving  wherever 
possible  till  it  hurts.  But  economies,  present  and  future,  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  stretch  our  funds  as  far  as  they  must  go  to  restore  our 
state  highways. 

Evidently  most  people  don’t  realize  that  only  a fraction  of  the 
$200  million  which  it  is  estimated  we  will  collect  in  gasoline  taxes  and 
license  fees  during  this  biennium  is  available  for  use  by  the  state  divi- 
sion of  highways.  After  deducting  the  shares  of  the  counties  and  cities 
and  other  prior  claims  on  this  money,  what  remains  to  the  state  to  spend 
in  these  two  years  for  maintenance  and  construction  on  its  huge  system 
of  12,000  miles  is  less  than  a third  of  the  total  collected.  We  don’t  even 
have  enough  state  funds  to  match  the  federal  funds  available  to  us. 
There  is  $40  million  in  Washington  now  that  we  need  desperately  but 
can’t  have,  and  it  will  be  still  more  in  the  next  two  years. 

Unless  we  get  more  road  money  and  quickly,  the  mounting  cost  of 
maintaining  our  worn-out  primary  system,  and  half  of  it  is  worn  out  or 
obsolete,  will  soon  devour  all  of  our  funds  and  leave  nothing  for  con- 
struction. Not  only  does  Illinois  have  one  of  the  five  lowest  gasoline 
taxes  in  the  country  with  about  the  largest  mileage  of  road  to  maintain, 
but  with  only  one  exception  every  state  in  the  Union  receives  a larger 
percentage  of  its  tax  for  state  roads  than  we  do. 

We  can’t  go  on  this  way.  Every  year  we  delay  adds  millions  to  the 
final  bill  we  will  have  to  pay.  If  we  raise  our  gasoline  taxes  and  truck 
license  fees  and  see  to  it  that  the  money  is  fairly  divided  between  state, 
cities,  counties  and  rural  roads,  we  will  not  be  doing  anything  unique. 
Twenty-eight  states  have  faced  up  to  the  realities  and  raised  their  gas 
taxes  to  save  their  roads  even  since  the  war.  Illinois  has  done  nothing 
in  21  years  and  the  result  speaks  for  itself.  Illinois  can  no  longer  boast 
that  we  have  the  best  roads;  we  don’t  even  have  good  roads,  and  Illinois 
is  the  third  richest  state  in  the  Union  in  per  capita  income. 

But  the  gas  tax  is  not  the  only  tax  increase  you  face.  It  may  not 
be  good  politics  to  talk  that  way,  but  as  I said  at  the  outset,  it’s  your 
business  and  I think  you  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth  about  it. 

Financial  Condition  Good 

Our  financial  condition  now  is  very  good — better  than  I expected  it 
would  be  a year  ago.  Revenues  from  the  sales  tax,  the  cigarette  tax, 
liquor  tax,  etc.,  are  in  line  with  the  estimates  we  made  more  than  a year 
ago.  It  is  from  these  taxes  (not  from  taxes  like  the  gasoline  tax  which 
is  for  roads  only)  that  we  get  all  our  funds  for  the  general  purposes  of 
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the  state — education,  relief,  health,  welfare,  the  courts,  the  legislature, 
etc.  We  call  it  the  general  revenue  fund  and  it  is  here  that  we  will  have 
to  find  more  revenue  from  existing  or  new  taxes  to  maintain  the  present 
distribution  of  state  funds  to  local  governments,  like  school  districts,  and 
to  individuals  for  pensions,  relief,  etc.  Together  these  distributions, 
which  help  your  local  tax  bill,  account  for  half  the  state’s  expenditures. 
Add  the  present  large  and  long-deferred  construction  at  hospitals,  peni- 
tentiaries, etc.,  and  you  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  state’s  expenditures. 

Now  the  appropriations  the  legislature  made  last  year  to  cover 
these  expenditures,  if  they  are  all  spent,  will  use  up  all  of  the  estimated 
general  fund  income  and  surplus.  Actually  this  has  always  been  true. 
But  for  the  past  six  years  revenues  actually  collected  exceeded  expendi- 
tures and  a surplus  of  $100  million  accumulated.  This  was  because  tax 
receipts  were  underestimated  and  at  the  same  time  construction  appro- 
priations were  not  spent  because  of  the  shortage  of  men  and  materials 
and  high  costs.  But  when  we  made  up  our  budget  we  estimated  revenues 
with  substantial  accuracy — and  the  legislature  made  appropriations 
accordingly.  We  have  also  been  able  to  get  started  on  long  overdue 
construction  needs.  Thus,  there  will  be  no  such  surplus  next  time. 

This  situation  is  nothing  new  or  unique.  New  York,  for  example, 
had  a surplus  more  than  five  times  as  large  and  it  was  all  gone  a year 
ago.  In  1948  revenues  exceeded  expenditures  in  most  of  the  states.  In 
1949  the  situation  was  sharply  reversed,  just  as  in  Illinois,  and  33  states 
had  larger  expenditures,  than  revenues.  In  more  than  half  of  the  44 
states  where  legislatures  met  last  year,  taxes  were  increased,  but  not  in 
Illinois.  And  I am  proud  of  the  fact  that  appropriations  in  all  of  the 
states  foi^  1949-1951  were  up  an  average  of  22  per  cent,  but  only  12 
per  cent  in  Illinois. 

More  Revenue  Needed 

That’s  the  bad  news.  We  need  not  only  more  gas  tax  money  to  save 
our  roads,  but  next  year  when  the  legislature  meets  we  will  need  more 
general  purpose  revenue,  a lot  more — how  much  I can’t  predict  now — 
to  carry  on.  I told  you  it  was  coming.  On  April  19,  1949,  fifteen  months 
ago,  I said  to  the  legislature : “This  level  of  expenditure  cannot  be  sus- 
tained beyond  June  1951  without  substantially  increased  revenue.”  I 
have  spoken  about  it  repeatedly  since  and  I want  to  remind  you  about 
it  again  today. 

It’s  your  business.  I’ll  manage  my  part  of  it  as  well  and  as  thriftily 
as  I and  my  fine  cabinet  can.  But  there  is  nothing  much  we  can  do 
about  the  lion’s  share  of  the  expenditures — the  two-thirds  that  is  dis- 
tributed locally  or  spent  for  construction,  except  to  further  postpone 
some  of  the  construction.  In  the  one-third  that  remains  we  can  do  some- 
thing. By  rigid  control  we  will  operate  the  departments  under  me  for 
some  $15  million  less  than  your  legislature  authorized  and,  confronted 
with  a huge  deficiency  for  public  assistance,  the  wisdom  of  this  self- 
imposed  austerity  program  is  evident.  We  will  welcome  suggestions  for 
other  major  economies.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  gap  between 
income  and  outgo  next  year  will  be  large.  It  will  have  to  be  closed  by 
higher  taxes  or  a reduction  in  the  state’s  services,  or  both. 


Where  can  we  save?  What  are  those  services?  The  state  builds  and 
maintains  highways;  it  maintains  a great  university,  five  colleges  and  a 
state  militia;  it  pays  the  largest  veterans’  bonus;  it  contributes  $75 
million  a year  to  the  support  of  our  common  schools ; it  maintains  peni- 
tentiaries, mental  hospitals,  schools  for  the  handicapped ; constructs 
waterways;  conserves  forests  and  wildlife;  maintains  parks  and  health 
services;  aids  in  the  building  of  hospitals,  airports  and  housing  projects; 
supervises  many  businesses  and  professions  ; furthers  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  livestock;  provides  pensions  for  the  aged;  assists  the 
blind,  the  needy,  the  dependent  children  ; rehabilitates  victims  of  indus- 
trial accidents,  cares  for  incapacitated  soldiers  and  sailors,  supervises 
factory  working  conditions;  maintains  our  courts  of  justice.  And  so  on. 
And  so  on. 

If  we  do  not  provide  the  money  to  continue  all  these  and  many  more 
services,  where  shall  we  chop  ? It  is  not  enough  merely  to  resist  taking 
on  additional  state  burdens  as  I was  obliged  to  do  in  this  special  session. 
Unless  we  furnish  the  money  to  fill  the  gap  between  income  and  outgo, 
we  must  reduce  our  burdens. 

That’s  the  situation.  I should  like  you  to  think  about  it.  And, 
thinking  about  it,  you  will  see  that  the  state’s  financial  problem  is  the 
same  as  yours  and  mine.  What  we  want  we  have  to  pay  for — and  prices 
have  gone  up. 

Illinois  In  Low  Tax  Bracket 

If  it  is  any  comfort  to  you,  let  me  remind  you  that  you’re  lucky. 
You  are  more  fortunate  than  most  taxpayers  because  only  three  states 
in  the  union  have  lower  state  taxes  in  relation  to  per  capita  income  than 
Illinois. 

And  while  we  groan  under  the  burden  of  taxation — local,  state, 
but  mostly  national — perhaps  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a 
positive  side  too.  Justice  Holmes  used  to  say:  "I  like  to  pay  taxes. 

They  are  the  price  I pay  for  civilization.” 

How  few  of  us  have  as  tolerant  a point  of  view  as  this  wise  old  man 
and  I recall  also  that  he  died  when  the  tax  burden  was  much  lighter. 
But  I think  all  of  us  would  concede  the  basic  truth  of  what  he  said. 

Our  mental  hospitals,  our  schools,  our  aid  to  the  unfortunate,  our 
highways — what  do  they  represent  if  not  the  forward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion? And,  under  our  democratic  system,  it  is  a march  along  a free 
and  open  road  which  we  may  take  or  not  as  a majority  among  us  shall 
decide. 

Even  now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Americans  are  fighting 
once  again  to  keep  this  road  open — a road  as  broad  as  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  as  unending  as  our  hopes  and  dreams  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
-children.  Yes,  and  for  our  Illinois. 


